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Apkil, 1886.] 



She Degoi^ajfoi^ and Fui^nishei^. 




COLORED-GLASS DECORATION. 

SKILLFUL arrangement and harmonious dis- 
tribution of colors are the conditions of 
glass-painting, this harmony of effect not excluding 
richness of detail. The old glass-painters aimed 
not at pictures or real representations of nature, 
hut simply ornamentation. They used a blue, a 
red, or any other color, according as it was wanted, 
and the Prodigal Son is seen feeding yellow, blue, 
red and green boars, according to the require- 
ments of the colored design. There is an excessive 
simplicity in the windows of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral, yet the whole is wonderful in its effects of 
richness. The discovery of enamel coloring on 
glass was made at a moment when the world was 
in admiration of the new style of oil painting — for 
it encouraged the glass painters to hope that they 
might rival the varied tints of the oil painters, 
and share in their popularity. Beautiful as were 
some of the works executed subsequently to the 
Cinque Cento period in point of design, one can- 
not but feel that they were in general painted on 
an erroneous principle, and that the artist sought 
rather to produce an imitation of an oil painting 
than a glass picture. A window of pot-metal 
glass, with all the aid of enamel painting, is inca- 
pable of those nice gradations of color and of 
light and shade which are indispensable for close 
imitations of nature, and for producing the full 
effect of atmosphere and distance; and even could 
these nice gradations be overcome, the leading 
infallibly ruins the picture. To subdue or lay 
down the high lights is at once to deprive a col- 
ored-glass design of its chief beauty— its brilliancy 
and transparency — and to reduce it to the appear- 
ance of a bad oil painting, because, however it 
may be enabled to vie with an oil painting in 
drawing and composition, it must always be in- 
ferior to an oil painting in the nice gradations of 
tone and tint, and in that clear, obscure liquid 
shade which can be given with such astonishing 
fidelity in oil painting. Correct drawing, united to 
simple and vigorous coloring, are the main quali- 



ties for the glass-painter to'atlain. As lead lines 
give increased contrast and distinctness to the 
separate colors and the general composition, the 
design, if not treated in this manner, is apt to 
become confused and flimsy when looking at it, 
even at a short distance. It may be taken as a 
general truth that the blending of tints, unless in 
subjects very close to the eye, is to be avoided in 
stained glass, as it is simply labor thrown away. 
The first object of a window being to give light, 
the artistic or decorative portion of the work is 
necessarily subordinate. It is a manifest anomaly 
to have rich windows that exclude the light. The 
nature of the material must be consulted, no 
' opaque glass admitted ; at the same time, the 
introduction of figures is perfectly legitimate, 
excessive detail and fine gradations of tone being 
omitted. The lead work and saddle bars must be 
accepted as a necessary part of the composition ; 
the design must be made with reference to them, 
and that glass-painting must be acknowledged to 
be the best which admits of the leads being 
thrown into the shadows, and made to serve as 
outlines. It may be laid down as a rule that col- 
ored-glass designs should show white very spar- 
ingly, if at all. The white in ancient glass par- 
takes of a light-green tint, due to the imperfection 
of the material. Whenever any simple space or 
edging is introduced, instead of being of any posi- 
tive hue, it should assume a neutral tint. The 
imitation of medieval windows may attract the 
curious ; and picture windows, with the conspicu- 
ous blemishes to which we have referred, please 
lovers of novelty ; but the only styles destined to 
success are those which meet the requirements of 
taste, sense and color, and gratify alike artists and 
the general public. It has been well said that 
glass painters "must tread in the steps of the old 
masters, but must not borrow their garments." 



If we cannot receive something from a picture, 
it does not belong to us. We are two separate 
things, and had best pass on. 



STAINED GLASS. 

/J^HERE is stained glass seven hundred years 

^-' old in the Temple Church of London ; 
this being the church resorted to by the Knight 
Templars who waged war with the Saracens 
for possession of the Holy Land. This glass 
was imported from abroad. The oldest specimens 
of early English, date back to 1280 ; the Decorated 
style existed from 1280 to 1380 ;. the Perpendicular 
from 1380 to 1530 ; the Cinque Cento from 1500 to 
1550 ; the Intermediate has flourished from 1550 to 
the present date. 

In stained glass windows the old practice of di- 
viding them off into squares of equal size inde- 
pendent of the design is pretty well abandoned, 
but nevertheless, has an excellent effect as consort- 
ing with the character of the material, and not 
leaving a good portion of the constructive 
strength of the whole to the leading of the figures. 

Colored glass constitutes a medium for pictorial 
expression more enduring than any other. Had 
the art of painting on glass been known in the 
age of Phydias, we might have had the Jupiter of 
Homer by Apelles, and the pictorial embodiment 
of the Athenian character by Parrhasius might 
have been preserved in colors to this day as vivid 
as when the works were executed. As color and 
substance are indestructible by time, colored glass 
if employed to the full extent of its capabilities 
might be made to transmit to future generations 
vivid and correct ideas of many points in our na- 
tional history. 

Some of our artists in stained glass appear to us 
too much to shun the preponderating influence of 
white, crowding their sashes with deep and intense 
colors. They are right if the object is revelry in 
color ; but the first purpose of a window is to give 
light, and we may be permitted to point out that 
one secret of the stained glass windows of olden 
times was, that with the abundance of white light 
introduced, the practice was to introduce the ten- 
derest of coloring, which told with a brilliancy 
otherwise unattainable. 




DESIGNS FOE STAINED GLASS TRANSOMS, BY W. A. MASON, PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL Or INDUSTRIAL ART. 



